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EXAMINATION. 


‘ — Into the Conpucr of the prefent 


ADMINISTRATION, &ce, 


HE ftate of the conteft with our North 
American Colonies, and the com- 
mencement of hoftilities with France, muft 
afford a melancholy profpec& to every well- 

_ wither of Great Britain. Our bad fuccefs, 
during the progrefs of that conteft, has, by 

. . many people, been afcribed to the want of 
public virtue among us, and to that luxury 
a Cet and diffipation which are fo univerfally pre- 
aes valent. But whoever confiders the vigo- 
2a t rous exertions, made by Great Britain, 
: during the laft war, will hardly fuppofe, 
that in a period of lefs than twenty years, 
fhe could have undergone fo total a change 
of manners, as to have produced fuch dif- 

ferent fortune in the prefent one. This 
confideration, I am afraid, will lead us to 
| impute fome part, at leaft, of our prefent 
misfortunes to the conduct of Miniftry; the 

| ftile and character of which appear fo very 
| 3 a, B different 
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different from that which was exhibited in 
the laft war. In this view of the matter, 
an enquiry into the conduct of Adminiftra~ 
tion, at this critical period, together with 
fome reflections on the prefent ftate of af- 
fairs, may, it is hoped, require no apa- 
logy. 

“It is almoft needlefs to go farther back 
in the hiftory of the American queftion, 
than the beginning of the prefent Parlia~ 
ment. The only meafure of the laft. Par- 
liament, which I hall take notice of, is the 
Bofton Port Bill, and this bill feemed fo 
proper a retaliation for the offence, that it 
ftruck no party, either as very abfurd or 
very fevere *. It was a punifhment too 
which was at an end whenever the offenders 
fhould ceafe to offend, and make repara- 
tion; but it was a punifhment which could 
not fail to irritate the New England pro- 
vinces at leaft, and therefore fhould have 
been followed cither by a force fuffi- 
cient to have conquered ,that obftinacy, 
or by a total diffolution of the claim which 
caufed the difference between this country 
and America. Neither of thefe ways being 


* There was no debate in Parliament at the commence- 
ment of this bill, and not much in the courfe of it. In fo 
much that Mr, R——/ whofe memory retains faft hold of all 
fuch Minority flips, Has not been backward in putting Oppo- 
fition in mind that they forgot their friends at that time. 
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purfued, the event has proved as hurtful 
to the purfe, as it has been mortifying to 
the f{pirit of the nation. 

At the beginning of this Parliament, a 
number of papers, containing facts with- 
out opinions, were laid Shore bai Houfes, 
and, after due time given to perufe them, 
refolutions were formed, as the ground- 
work of our conduct with refpe& to Ame- 
rica. Thefe refolutions, however, were 
adhered to but for a moment; and while 
Adminiftration were holding forth all the 
terrurs of prohibitions .to trade, prohibi-+ 
tions to fifhing, and alteration of char- 
ters *, with one hand, they dealt out with 
the other a fyftem of reconciliation, com= 
pletely nugatory in its end, by giving up 
the idea of taxation, upon a quibble, and 
neceffarily ruinous in its confequences, by © 
conveying to the Colonies the ftrangeft 
fymptoms of our fear and irrefolution, 
The hopes of any good effect from this 
conciliatory plan were foon at an end, and 
the reception it met with in America, was - 
exactly what any prudent Minifter ought 
to have forefeen. This reception banithed 


* Never was a meafure of State worfe timed than the. 
Maffachuffet’s Charter Bill. It might have been neceffary 
when America had fubmitted, but in the midft of popular 
tumult, toenrage, by changing the moft favoured fyftem of 
Colony government, was furely bad policy, 
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all our ideas of reconciliation, and it be- 
came neceffary that the rights of this coun- 
try over America fhould be decided and 
maintained by the fword. How far our 
conduct in the field has been fuperior to 
that in the fenate, I will leave the event to 
declare. I pretend not to any knowledge 
in military affairs, and will not be rash 
enough to condemn any General unheard ; 
but I cannot help thinking there is fuffi- 
cient reafon to affirm, that want of vi- 
gour and decifion in our councils, was the 
First and great caufe of our misfortunes 
in America. 

Since the firft dawning of regular liberty 
in this country, thofe who took any con- 
cern in public affairs have been divided into 

arties ; and it has uniformly been imputed 
to that party who were out of power, that 
their oppofition to government proceeded 
from their defire of obtaining the places of 
thofe who direéted affairs. But whatever 
may be the juftice of this imputation, it is 
to be obferved, that the party that oppofed 
Adminiftration have generally founded their 
oppofition upon popular topics, and have fe- 
cured the voice of the nation upon their fide: 
and unlefs when the people have been flat- 
tered by the glory of a fuccefsful war, there 
are but few examples, in the hiftory of this 
country, of uslfuccefsful Minifters and an 
a unpopular 
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unpopular Oppofition. Even with this aid 
they have often been baffled ; but without - 
it, they on never been fuccefsful. In this 
manner the ruin of Lord Godolphin ar 

the Duke of Marlborough, with ab he 
blithment of Harley and St. John, was 
accomplifhed. The fame aid helped to 
ruin them in their turn. To this we ma 

afcribe the fate of Sir Robert Walpole 
though, like Samfon, he contrived to pull 
the edifice about thé ears of thofe who had 
plotted his ruin; and to this alfo we muft 
attribute the appointment of Lord Chatham 
to that fituation, which enabled him to 
acquire fo much glory to the name of Bri- 
tain and the name of Pitt. It was referved 
for the prefent Oppofition to reje& the po- 
licy of their predeceffors, and adopt a fyf- 
tem the reverfe of what has been mention- 
ed. That, in common with the reft of 
mankind, it is their-ambition to get into 


‘power, it were folly to difpute; that they 


have erred in the means, it were -blindnefs 
not to fee. That they may have been con- 
fcientious in their intentions, their neglect- 
ing the proper means to enfure fuccefs ma 
be confidered asa proof. That the end ss 
been unfortunate, not to fay worfe of it 
the fituation of this country muft for 
ever teftify. It has been acknowledged i) 
the moft fanguine minded among Seah 
that 
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that the defence of American liberty was uns 
popular *, yet they have uniformly perfe- 
vered in declaiming in favour of that liberty s 
and while the torrent of popular rage was 
ready, atevery moment, to burft out again{t 
our-Minifters for their ill conduct, the people 
could repofe no confidence in the Minority, 
whofe principles they abhorred. Had the 
importance of the names of Wentworth 
and Cavendith, aided by the abilities of 
a Fox and a Burke, overlooked the ab- 
ftra& queftion of American taxation, and 
confidered merely the conduct of the war ; 
had they thought means, perhaps not per- 
fe@tly confiftent with their opinion, jufti- 
fiably ufed in removing men, whofe con- 
du they deemed hurtful to the conflitu- 
tion ; they might, before this time, have 
given a final blow to the power of an irre- 
folute and unfuccefsful Adminiftration. 

At the beginning of the fourth feffion of. 
this Parliament, the news of the defeat 
and furrender of Burgoyne’s army arrived. 
The difmay that was painted on every 
countenance on the news of this event, is 
hardly to be defcribed, It was, perhaps, 
not unnatural, but it exhibited an ill omen 
of our national fpirit. Britain has feen the 


® Mr. Fox has again and again allowed that the American 
queftion was unpopular. 
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day when her expreffions of grief would 
have been otherwife. She would have felt 
for the brave and generous men that fuffered 
the difgrace of a furrender in her caufe 
but fhe would have ftrove, with a ftern and 
undaunted countenance, to have avenged her- 
felf upon the enemy. Nor was the difmay 
upon this occafion confined to the multi- 
tude, who, unaccuitomed to refources and 
expedients, are eafily elated, and eafily de- 
prefied. On the evening when that intel- 
ligence was made public in the Houfe of 
Commons, his Majefty’s Minifters betrayed 
as much dejection as the moft inexpe- 
rienced and ignorant member of that Houfe 
He mutt be hard hearted and unfeeling in- 
deed, who will deny that this difafter was 
a fit fubjeét of concern. But he muft be 
equally unikilled in the fymptoms of vigour 
in a ftate, who will affert, that the lots of 
three thoufand men was matter of difma 
and dejection to the firft Minifters of Grest 
Britain, who ought to be acquainted with 
the refources of the country they govern 
The caufe of this inexcufeable excefs of 
terror and apprehenfion muft lie either in 
their ignorance of the refources of this 
country, or in their own characters. 

Their ignorance of the refources of Great 
Britain on this occafion, may be fairly pree 
jumed, when we confider the want of in- 
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formation which they have betrayed during 
the whole courfe of the American conteft. 
To go no further back in the hiftory of the 
prefent Adminiftration than the firft di- 
fturbances at Bofton, and the fubfequent 
opinions upon thofe difturbances. Did the 
Miniftry form an idea to themfelves, that 
that riot was a fymptom of diffatisfaction 
in the minds of the people, that was to be 
conquered only by a refolute and early ap- 
plication of force? Did they know that 
the people of New England had been for a 
feries of years providing themfelves with 
arms and ammunition? Did they not, on 
the contrary, flatter themfelves, either 
through ignorance or indolence, or both, 
that a mere penal Bill*, unfupported by 
vigorous conduct, was to allay all the heat 
and rancour of thofe exafperated republi- 
cans? Did they not admit of the Britifh 
troops under General Gage encamping on 
Bofton Common? A low fituation, com- 
manded by all the adjacent grounds, while 
they fhould have encamped on the heights 
of Dorchefter, commanding all the adjacent 
country +. Did they not give it as a rea- 


* Vide Bofton Port Bill. e ; evn 

ld not have thought this imputable to Admini- 
estate! did not now find that the Cabinet in pendon 
sAued orders to their General for their particular con ~ 
\ide General Clinton’s letter to Lord G, G. July 5, 1778. 
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fon for going to New-York,” that we 
fhould find a great and powerful party in 
our favour ? To what corner of the world 
did that party fly when we got there? Did 
they not affure us that General Burgoyne 
was to find the fame friendly condu& in 
pafling. down Hudfon’s River? Did he find 
any perfon that bore the afpect of a friend? 
Have we not been told of the friendfhip of 
the province of Quebec? And does not 
every one know upon what a precarious te- 
nure that province has been, and is now 
held? A long lift could ftill be added, to 
thew their want of proper information re- 
{pecting America; but the event fuffi- 
ciently proves it, without a farther enume- 
ration of particulars. Their knowledge of 
European events has been equally remark- 
able.. The French treaty was begun, con- 
&luded, and fent to America, and for ought 
we know, the firtt knowledge our Mini- 
{ters had of it was when it was notified to 
Lord Weymouth by the French Ambaf- 
fador *. | 
The meafures taken by Adminiftration 
upon the furrehder of General Burgoyne’s 
army, were as ill adapted to call forth the 
refources of the country, as the difmay 


* Lord North denied pofitively his knowledge of any fuch 
thing, when taxed with it by Mr. Fox the night of the debate 


‘upon the Conciliatory Bills. 


which 
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‘ch they exhibited on that occafion be- 
an  Gisferinatsin and weaknefs. 
Since the beginning of this year, there 
have been added to the eftablifhment twelve 
new regiments; two in England, one in 
Wales, and nine in Scotland; in all 12,000 
men ; whereof 3500 may have been raifed 
in England and Wales, 7500 in Scotland, 
and fuppofe the other 1000 in dreland, 
{muggled over. The’effect of this policy 
has been, to raife levy money to an exor- 
bitant fum, to ruin the recruiting of the 
old regiments, and damp the fpirit of of- 
ficers, by their feeing many who have never 
ferved put over their heads. 

It were to be wifhed, that fome method 
had been taken lefs hurtful to the fervice, 
and better calculated to an{wer the pur- 
pofe in point of expedition. What fug- 
gefts itfelf on this occafion is, that each 

arith fhovid furnifh a certain quota. Had 
an Act paffed latt feflion of Parliament, upon 
the news of General Burgoyne’s furrender, 


which was in December, to oblige each. 


parifh in the kingdom to fend, at a me- 
dium, two able-bodied found men, we 
might have had * two and twenty thoufand 


* ‘There are 11,000 parifhes in Great Britain ; 10,000 in 
England, and icooin Scotland: it might perhaps be thought 
too much for England to {pare 20,000 from induftry ; there- 
fore let 13 go from England, and 33 from Scotland, 


men 
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ten to ingraft Rim the old corps, (and 
thus become much fooner foldiers) in lefs 
time than the neceflary warrants for the 
new levies could have pafied through the 
War-Office.. For what reafon.fome fuch 
fyftem as this was neglected, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine. That the Bill would 
have fuffered oppofition in paffing through 
the Houfes of Parliament, we may con- 
jecture from the difpofition of the Mino- 
rity'with refpe& to America. But did the 
new levies and * Benevolences pafs unno= 
ticed. No fuperiority in point of argu- 
ment, it is true, could be greater than what 
the Miniftry enjoyed on the laft of thefe 
queftions. Yet it would not have been 
inore remarkable than they might have had 
on the Bill alluded to. There is no parith 
in the kingdom that will think it a hard- 
fhip to give up two or three men fit enough 


' to be foldiers, who are but indifferent 


members of fociety in their civil capacity. 
And there is, perhaps, more real huma- 
nity in this method, than in the trick and 
tyranny that has accompanied the new le- 


* In a very learned and able debate in the Houfe of 
Commons, ufhered in by-Mr. Dunning, it was attempted to 
be proved, that the voluntary fubfcriptions for raifing men 
were of the nature of Benevolences. But the fuperiority of 
found and plain argument upon the part of the Crown lawyers, 
in oppOfition to ftrained ingenuity, clearly fhewed the fu- 
tility of this fuppofition. es 
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vies. The firft in the capitals, the fecond 
in the diftant provinces. 
The confternation -of our Minitters, 
upon the fate of Burgoyne’s army, was at 
laft productive of the moft. pufillanimous 
and ruinous meafure that ever difgraced the 
annals of any nation. The meature I al- 
lude to, it muft be eafily perceived, was 
that of the bills brought into Parliament, 
relinquifhing, implicitly and in direct terms, 
the power of taxation, appointing Com- 
miffioners to treat with Congrefs, and re- 
pealing all thofe acts of coercion and re- 
ftraint, that it had been the bufinefs of the 
two. firft feffions of this Parliament to 
enact. That no offer of conceffion fhould 
have come from this country at any time, 
and in any circumftance, has been the 
opinion of many. That lefs might have 
been exacted than what we originally de- 
manded from America, had fhe propofed 
an accommodation with us, appears highly 
reafonable. But if ever an offer was to be 
made by this country to America, that it 
{hould not have been made in the hour of 
difafter, cannot, I think, be difputed. The 
proper occafion for any fuch offer would 
have been when fome fignal, fuccefs jufti- 
fied our mercy, not when a fignal misfor- 
tune operated upon our fears. All thefe 
views, however, were difregarded, and 
after 


{soon 


-after an expence of blood and treafure, that 
muft, for ever, bear heavy on this country ; 
the whole object of the war was to be 
yielded up at the fingle moment when it 
muft appear the effect of force and terror 
And the men who were to * dave America 
at their feet, who were to accept of nothin 
is oe +f: esas Jubmiffion, were ie 
en who had the confidenc 
this fyftem of abfolute caceaes ee 
_ It is an unpleafant tafk to difcover addi- 
tional misfortunes to thofe who are alread 
unfortunate, but it muft be the tafk*of st 
perfon who pretends to examine into ml 
prefent ftate of public affairs. That the lofs 
of America is fufficient to fill up the mea- * 
{ure of misfortune to this country, ever 
one will readily allow. Thatan cient 
ment, however, upon the moft facred and 
moft neceflary rules of the Conftitution, is 
yet a worfe evil than the lofs of the’trade 
and territory of America, will hardly be 
doubted. As far as freedom is preferable to 
oe Ps extent of territory, fo far is the 
ofs of America an evil infer i 
othe as ecu vil inferior to the ruin 
t is univerfally underftood, it i 
the bufinefs of the Minifter to apres 


* Lord North’s expreffion 
+ Lord George Germaine’s. 
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executive part of Government, without the 
intervention of Parliament. Nothing can 
be more wife, becaufe nothing can be at- 
tended with greater fafety than ‘this . 
The Minifter is anfwerable for his condu 
to the nation; the dread of a parliamentary 
impeachment keeps him in awe, and it is 
therefore the bufinefs of Parliament. not 
to fcreen him diiaeem aoe ost a pre 
i bation of his meafures. ; 
Gave cs meafure is laid before Parlia- 
ment by the Minifter, their opinions, con- 
cerning the expediency of it, mutt, ane 
great meafure, be formed according oe is 
reprefentation of the matter; becau si 
cannot be fuppofed, that the members have 
received fufficient information from ae! 
other quarter. The approbation of Par ia 
ment, therefore, (even without any fuppo- 
fition of undue influence) may be sees 
ally expected as a thing sae dig ae 
while it removes from the Minifter al in 
prehenfion of a future enquiry, it can y 
ford, to the nation, no fecurity with Ay 
to the propriety of the meafures approve 
‘ ‘Daring the American conteft, however, 
the Minifter has had addrefs enough to 
make every meafure of ordinary Sree 
a meafure of legiflation. If we had had a 
war with France, or any foreign nation, 
| would 
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would an’ application have been made to 
Parliament to fanétify every ftep that may- 
have been expedient, and while we protected 
the Minifter in his conduét, ruined the caufe 
by delay. No body ever thought it neceffary 
that perfons fhould be appointed by Parlia- 
ment to treat concerning a peace with a 
foreign power ; yet the commiffion to Lord 
Howe and his brother received a_parlia~ 
mentary fanction. They might, with the 
fame propriety, have brought a bill into 
Parliament to appoint our Generals and 
Admirals. om 

This conduct I look upon as highly dan- 
&crous, and as deviating from one of thofe 
rules of government moft effential to the 
Conftitution. It is true that there is na 
law to prevent the Miniter from coming to 
Parliament in this manner, as there is q 
law to prevent troops being raifed in the 
time of peace, without the confent of Par~ 
liament; but it is the more neceflary, on 
that account, for Parliament, to. reject all 
fuch applications. 

Befides the greater caution is neceffary in 
guarding againft this abufe, because it is 
introduced upon plaufible pretences. For 
while the Minifter is counteracting the ufual 
forms of Government, he is flattering the 
power to which he applies. It looks like 
a deference upon the part of the executive: 


power 
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ower to the judgment of the legiflative, 
which mutt be agreeable to the latter. In 
the prefent cafe, the flattery has gone fill 
farther; it has been faid, that the difpute 
with America was peculiarly the caufe of 
Parliament. ‘The Americans had not call- 
edin queftion the authority of the Crown, 
but had refufed to fubmit to the legiflative 
authority. It became, therefore, both de- 
cent and requifite, that Parliament fhould 
be confulted in every ftep, both legiflative 
and executive. But I hope Parliament, 
upon future occafions, will fee the matter 
in a different light, and will give no con- 
currence to a mode of precedure fo dan- 
gerous to the Conftitution ; as the dread of 
parliamentary enquiry is the only effectual 
circumftance to fecure a proper and prudent 
exertion of the executive power. 

Another circumftance refpecting the con- 
duct of the prefent Miniftry feems worthy 
of particular attention. From the earlic{t 

_ periods of our hiftory, the Minifter has 
uniformly been looked upon as accountable 
for the whole executive part of govern- 
ment. Since the enjoyment of a certain 
and well regulated liberty, when a fyftem 
of public meatures has been to be changed, 
the prelude has always been a change of 
Minifters. It has been regarded as impro- 
per for the fame men to undo what they 

themfclves 
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themfelves have been doing; and as. con=. 
trary to the intereft of the country, for 

thofe men to remain in power, who have 

been, in their own acknowledgement, act- 
ing to the hurt of the community. When 

peace was to be made, at the beginning of | 
this century, the power of Marlborough 

and Godolphin gave way to that of Oxford 

and Bolingbroke, When war was to be 

conducted with vigour, the timid and — 
peaceful conduc& of Walpole, was forced 
to give way to the warlike difpofition of his 
enemies. Nor was Lord Chatham, though 
he conducted the war with glory, thought 
a fit perfon to make peace. During the 
early difputes refpecting America, they were 
not. the fame men who enacted and repeal- 
ed the Stamp A&t*. It was referved for 
the prefent Minifters to thew a new ex= 
ample of effrontry to the world, to change 
in a moment their favourite fyftem, with- 
out a fingle change in the councils of his 
Majefty, and to remain in the plenitude of 
power, while they adopted the very lan- 
guage of Oppofition. When blunder had 
reduced them to defpair of carrying their 


* I do not mean to fay, that no ftate intrigue and private 


, machination had any place in thefe changes, nor that a Mi- 


nifter who has condutted.a war,is unfit to reftore peace, all 
I want to prove, my pfopofition is, that till aided by 
change of public meafures, thofe machinations have been 


inefletual. 
D fyftem 
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fyftem into execution, they thewed, that 
rather than quit the contemptible emolu- 
ments ‘of office, they would give the lie to 
all their former condu@. That nothing 
but the emoluments of office, could have 
induced them to have changed their opi- 
nion and kept their places, all who faw and 
heard them, on the day their new propofi- 
tions were ufhered into the Houfe of Com- 
mons, as well as on all future days of the 
-debate on’ that fubjeé, can teftify. To 
thofe who did not fee or hear them, fome 
explanation may be neceffary. The Premier 
began with an aukward explaining away of 
former affertions, and finifhed with a total 
recantation of former principles. The un- 
feemly appearance which he exhibited, 
while he afforded fuch matter of fhame to 
his adherents, and triumph to the oppofite 
party, may be eafily conceived. For 
four years together had that noble Lord 
been talking hgh of Britifh dignity, and 
the neceflity of American dependence, upon 
a very fhort warning, moved by a difafter 
that might have been eafily repaired *, 
with only the bare fufpicion of -a French 
treaty being concluded +; did he under- 
take to propofe to the moft crowded audi- 
ence, a renunciation of all his former prin- 


* Burgoyne’s furrender. 
+ L always take his own declarations in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, . 
ciples, 
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ciples, condemning either his opinions, as 
ill-founded, impolitic, and impraéticable, 
or his condué as the worft defigned, the 
worft directed, and the molt inadequate to 
his end. Upon that night, no perfon of 
his party had courage enough to fecond his 
propofitions, or virtue, enough to oppofe 
them. Upon a future occafion, the fame 
aukward appearance was made by fome of 
his coadjutors, while others were contented 
to retain their emoluments, without ex- 
pofing their change of fentiments. The 
noble Lord, who prefided over the Ameri- 
can department, was particularly obferved 
to fit filent for many days, nor was he pre- 
vailed upon till goaded by Oppofition and 
invited by Adminiftration to.make a fimilar 
recantation of all his former opinions, which 
perhaps was snore aukward in him, becanfe | 
his opinions had been more violent than 
thofe of the Minifter. i 

By this wavering conduc our national 
dignity muft have been impaired in the 
eyes of all the world. If Great Britain, 
when the totally changed her public mea- 
{ures, had alfo changed her Minifters, fhe 
would no longer have appeared refponfible 
for the opinions or fyftems of men whom 
fhe had difcarded from her fervice. By 
coming under the direction of anew Mini- 


ftry, the might have been fuppofed fenfible of 
D 2 the 
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the blunders of the former, and might 
have afforded the profpect of’ being actuated 
by a new fpirit. But by retaining her old 
direGtors, at the fame time that fhe entirely 
changed her fyftem of actions, fhe was 
made to adoptall their inconfiftencies: the 
was in fome meafure involved in their dif- 
graces; and fhe gave her enemies reafon 
to expe, that for the future fhe would 
difcover the fame feeblenefs, and fludétua- 
tion of meafures, by which her paft con- 
duct had been diftinguifhed. 

With refpect to the meafure of concef- 
fion propofed on this-occafion, if it ought 
ever to have been adopted, it was not at 
this time, for the reafons I have given 
above. But it was not at this time for an- 
other reafon; becaufe, without victory on 
our fide, it was in vain to expec that Ame- 
rica would agree to our terms. Elated 
with the hopes of a free and indpendent 
Empire, and having baffled all our at- 
tempts for four campaigns, by the fingle 
fyftem of avoiding an aétion; having 
formed a Government which anfwered all 
the purpofes of a ttate of warfare, in which 
they were placed; finding refources be- 
yond their expectations, and in the daily 
hope of fuppert froma great power, hof- 
tile in every feeling to Great Britain; was 
it to be expected, that they who had raifed 

objects 
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objects of ambition to themfelves, which 
they looked forward to with all the fervour 
of an imagination ~ heated by political 
fchemes, would admit of thofe hopes being 
at once blafted, and their independence an= 
nihilated in a moment? Every thinking man 
might have feen that it would be the bu- 
finefs of Congrefs to prevent thofe who 
might incline to it, from daring to make 
an offer of accommodation. And ever 
informed man might have known, that in 
that country, the whole power is in the 
hands of the Congrefs. The favourite fyf- 
tem of dividing America. was therefore 
vain; and that timid and pitiful policy 
which has governed Adminiftration during 
the whole of this queftion, was now to be 
baffled a third. time *. That the event 
has been precifely anfwerable to this con- 
duct, the world is now fufficiently apprifed. 
So that Great Britain, after having become 
an humble fuppliant at the feet of her Co- 
lonies, and after having debafed herfelf be- 
yond all example or precedent; after hay- 
ing feen her Conftitution violated in moft 
effential articles, her blood and treafure fa- 
vithed with the utmoft prodigality, is now 
farther from the point the aimed, than (he 
has been during any period of the war. 
During the early periods of the Admini- 


* The fir attempt by the Conciliatory Bill; ‘the fecond 


by appointing the Howes Commiffioners. 
{tration 
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{tration of our prefent Premier, 2 fuccefsful 
attempt to get the betteryof aecaneen 
motion, gave the nation a high opinion ei 
his abilities. At that time the whole wor 

was at peace, and Great Britain, after a 
vigorous and fuccefsful war, which had raif- 
ed the glory of her name to unrivalled —. 
nefs, had, by extending commerce abroa : 
and improving the arts at home, encreafe 

that greatnefs to a degree hitherto ee 
and unequalled in any age or country. The 
conftitutional queftions, which had for fome 
time been agitated, were now forgotten, 
and the commotions which had arifen upon 
that account, had entirely fubfided. The 


people of England, cherithed in the lap of . 


ofperity, fatisfied with the eafe and tran- 
F uility it which they lived, and unalarmed 
about any encroachments upon the Confti- 
tution, faw nothing to apprehend but the 
age of the Earl of Guildford, which pre- 
{ented a profpeét of calling from his proper 
fituation, the Minifter, whofe rank, inte- 
grity, and abilities, rendered him the fittelt 

erfon to advife his Sovereign, and direct 
the nation. With all thefe {plendid and 
profperous circumftances around, a ftorm 
began to gather in the weftern hemifphere, 
which threatened to difturb the ferenity of 
the Britith fky. The caufes of that gloom, 
and the confequences neceflarily arifing from 
it. feerned to call for the attention, and 

: ought 
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ought to have prompted the exertion of this 
illuftrious Statefman. How well that per- . 
fon, and thofe whom he had before, and 
has fince added, as co-adjutors in office, have 
acquitted themfelves of that tafk, the dark, 
the diftrefled fituation of this country can 
beft demonftrate. 
In the year 1774, we were in poffeffion 
of the whole Continent of America, The 
frft blood that was fpilt at Lexington be- 
gan this fatal hiftory. With what luftre 
the condué of a Britifh General fhone forth 
in that affair, the Gazette can tell. The 
remainder of that fummer was watted 
within the walls of Bofton, with the fingle 
exception of the ation at Bunker’s Hill; 
with it the extent of our territory was en- 
larged, and we were allowed to come as 
far as that. neck of land, over which the 
rebels fhould not have been allowed to re- 
pafs, if our fhips had been managed with 
common prudence, In the {pring of 1776, 
after having fpent a miferable. winter in 


' Bofton, our troops were obliged to put to 


fea, and failed for the port of Halifax. The 
fummer of this year commenced with fail- - 
ing for New-York. Upon our arrival in 
that bay, Staten Ifland was the only: poft 
we could occupy , the campaign, however, 
began and ended with glory tous, and dif-~ 
grace to our adverfaries. The taking of 
Long Ifland and New-York Ifland, follow- 


ed 


re 
sont 
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ed each other as faft as we could march to 
take poffeflion of them; from thence we 
drove the rebels from the ftrong and advan- 
tageous pofts of King’s Bridge to the Jer- 
fies, and. from thence acrofs the Delaware, 
with fuch rapidity, that it was nicknamed, 
by the.army, The Jerfey Hunt. They little 
thought,. that with, the intervention . only 
of another campaign, they were to be hunt- 
ed acrofs the fame,country in their turn, 
by the,men they had fo much difpifed. 
The beginning of the campaign, 1777» was 
diftinguithed, by. the march of General 
Howe.to take a view. of. General Wafhing- 
ton atBound, Brooke,.who, after looking 
at his, right,then at his left, and then 
at. his -center,, faw no poflibility .of at- 
tacking him’; quitting that fituation, and 
covering -Lord.. Cornwallis, who would 
otherwife have found it difficult to retire, 
the: whtole army embarked, and-all» his 
Majétty’s” Minifters, from the Firft ‘Lord 
to the loweft runner.of the Treafury, 
declared’ themfelves equally ignorant of 
their deftination *,. . After, many weeks 
of 

* Itis obfervable that their ignorance was entirely feigned, 
fora letter from Sir William Howe to Lord George Ger- 
main, dated,’ New-York, ,2d“ April, 17775 and received 
8th May, inclofing one from, Sir Walliam Howe to General 
Carleton, fays, ‘* As I fhall probably be in Pennfylvania, 


when that corps is ready to advance. into this province, it 
will not be in my power to communicate with teh officer com- 


marding it, fo foon as 1 could with.” It is not the bufinefs 
of 
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of fufpence, we heard of ‘their landing “ii 
Cheefapeak Bay. With the fame Grensiey 
of military difcipline that difplayed \itfelf 
in the: campaign: of »\1776, they® made 
themfelves mafters of Philadelphia and:the 
adjacent country; and had they hada few 
hours more day-lightat- Brandywine *, 
the whole rebel army muft have furrender- 
ed to them. After» keeping poffeffion’ of 
Philadelphia a whole winter, the p licy ‘of 
our Minifters, perhaps very wwifely ‘Te= 
quired, that they fhould quit that: tion 
and go to New-York.) That the General 
difplayed great abilities; the troops? great 
bravery, and great fortitude, every onemuit 
allow ;- yet, after all, it deferves the name 
of a retreat, nay the: enemy have come off 
fo as to conftrue the! action they:hadewith 
our troops:into a victory, and the-Congrefs 
of thefe thoughts to difeufs the points of, whether: Howe fhoula 
have waited for Gener f ted with hi 
rie a give ah opinion, ata wiftom pie do 


direAted his ftay > bat itis y for the Minifter's 5 
Ehing in-s dbebby liiemel tai ieaie, oaks mete tae 


.Minitters fhould ae diéate to a Commander in “is at 
i te HCE, 


an end, they have di€tated to Gene; i 
* See the Gazette account. ae Te 


+ It furely was a fortunate perha “pee os 
our army quit Philadelphia at a eas SSodedtip eanhce 


yemained 4 short time longer, they muft inevitably have 


fallen a prey to D’Eftaign, YerI i 

od i aia to oe iftry for skin Root 
as the only one that remained, after havi ve 

pouilillty of DESsign's viding thy ah fe cr ree 


E have 
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have, publickly thanked General ,Wafhinge 
ton.on the,occafion. » Is, there a man that 
yould, believe. that, the. troops. that, {pread 
shemfelves over the, Jerfies,; from, Eliza- 
‘bethstown, to , Trenton, .in ,.17762. were. to 
bé:obliged,to march, acrofs that,country, in 
the manner. of.,a-setreat, and with, difficulty 
favei their: baggage, an. the.year,.1778, for 
oughtMiniftry., knew,.to,,run .the rifque 
of:-heing ;cooped..up. inyNew-York, in the 


-what-might, be mone; prudent, of, quitting 
gr isoeyerabenads i AE ~ If. fuch_ has 
been: the, fate, of wats, waged. againil 


tidad whole, arts,of, government..were yet 
perdeaeny and wots! ces were unknown 
“and/oncertain;s Wehat are.,we to-hope. from 
the fame men.waging.a,war againft.a great 


andi powerful. Empire, oldjin -every, art of | 


ogovernment,.acquainted:. wath every ,mode 
“Of refource, -tkilled; in every means of at- 
stack. and, principle of defence, » poyn2s: 

1s Ba the,abettors of jn inifterial, /manage- 
ment will fay,, the queftion with America 
_was.very different from, -the,queftion with 
France; the delicacy and novelty of the for= 
mer cafe made it neceflary to, be extremely 
_¢autious, left we fhould irritate thofe into 
revolt whomywe only meant to chaftife for 

o ftom | | difobedience. 
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difobedience. Without entering “into ithe 
merit or demerit’ of this’ fort? of « 
(which I have’ already in‘fome meature: di 
cuffed) or endeavouring to théw,’ what matt 
immediately. occur ‘to ‘every “Ones thatoit 
that was’ the proper’ fyftem “at ‘the begin~ 
nig, ‘it could not‘continée ‘fo iti fuc= 
ceflive campaign’ th ‘America,*” I’ tially ‘af- 


_ ter having examined the’ conduéwithare- 


fpect'to America ‘for four fuceeflive“years, 
beg leave to touch’ tpn’ ‘the condaéwith 
retpeétito France in: Dany a preater/num- 
ber of months: “Without enteriy he 
inexciifable igndraiice’of the Frenclp treaty, 
I thall* proceed to" What imofe® properly re- 
lates to° their condia! tefpeCing “thejwar. 
It ‘appeats ’from’ ‘the ?papers? Haid’ before 
the Hoafe ‘of Commons; that! chesanoft 
perfe@tinformation’ was’ given to\Mini-+ 
ftry relative to’ the! fitting out wid) fail- 


- ing’ of the "Toulon ’fjuiadron2°"Sughin~ 


formation as night’ have) warrahted them 
to take fteps that ‘might! ‘have? effectually 
prevented that {quadron’ from’ ¢roffing the 
Streights “of Gibraltar,’and ‘perhaps have 
crufhed the Améri¢an treaty. in ‘its éarlieft 
bud. Yet,\ :iriftead' of taking this ‘obvious 
method of checking inthe begitining all 


attempts of the French to'fuccour America, — 


they chofe to let: that’ fleet fail, upon’ the 
idea that they might punifh' him ‘intthe 
Atlantic, whom they did not choofe to ftop 

es oe AEE 
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in ‘the Mediterranean 3. and. inftead:of pre 
venting the mifchief he was to do; ito call 
him to;aecount forthe mifchief hedhould 
havendone.:| That :thiscis unlike the prac- 
tice of alli former Minifters), few -people 
will venture, to odeny. bn Whens-an eiemy 
was: certainly: to! beomet uwithsin docalm 
and placid fea, :where: any addition,toishis 
ftrength could:.cafily be :prevented, where 
there was nod rifks:im the voyage; and: no 
difficulty: -in « fupplyitg .a\-fleet: with-every 
requifite ifor that voyage’; it: was furelyiob- 
vious,:thatrour fleet: fhouldihave:beem fent 
to: the Mediterranean, oto’ check) Monfieur 
D’Eftaignrin:-thesbegioningen Nototonthe 
Atlantic, where theréiwas an: uncertainty 
of finding hima probability; ot catheria 
certainty; -of his:beimg»joined:by: additional 
numbers, where'the ocean was boifterous, 
and the sieceflaries for the voyage very con» 
fiderable: and where the::prefence:of oar 
fleet: could not beinfored,; tl nevery, thing 
for onnideftruction,:and the advantage of 
our enemiesjomight have -been: compleated. 
-«But:Dfball-be toldn upons-this .occafion, 
has not-D'Eftaign’ sbeen » baffledosindallo bis 
attemptsto fuccour:-A merica,irand as -not 
our fleét and army. ftill, exifting an fafetyon 


that: coaft?. It issupom this dtatefief the 


-queftion I: with tovargue.ati prefente!)::.¥ 
How does the fact: fiand upon the: laft 
account from America? Lord Howe fails 
. for 


( 29 ) 
for the protection of Rhode=Iflandjiwhither | 
D’Eftaign had gone) to favourcan‘attackoof | 
the rebels. upon that: quarterio What end 
fues?. > D’Eftaign “quits ithe! harbobrovaf | 
Rhode-Ifland* on «the. appearante 6f the 
Englith fleet ;\Lord Howe finding that ithe 
French fleet'is'tuoftrong for himorattacle; ° 
withoutshaving the weather gapoiof them, 
very wifely'-attempts \tolgain at cDurin 
this attempt a ftormi arifes z1both *fleers: 
difperfed +" and aftersshaving' giveniamidp> 
portunity! of proving: what«albothe world 
allows,.and what encreafés avthoufandifold 
the guilt of our Miniftersy:that!Bintithtfeas | 
men‘areithe moft: braveiand intrepid’ ichas 
ractersoin’ the mp alors Nine 
tires ‘to Bofton; outoof thexpoffibility of 
being:hurtyby riodoicllshebabdieceschdolee | 
fincearrivedsat. News YorkuodW haroivithe 
ftate of the: fact orefpeting:thefirevlander 
the command oftAdmiral ByronadA feet 


‘having been (di{pérfed! by<ai ftorm\ewelfind 
one fhip arriving after.cancthet, from the 
‘28th ofsofuly-°to sthel rgthr of: September, 


and'a>fufficientonumber not! artiving foon 


-enotighiito)-ddmit cof their: béingiofi any: 


ufe to Lord Howe againf®the French fqau- 


dron,':Have.we any ‘réafon;:upon this (tate 


of facts,;°to exalt inthe. wifdom -oftsour 
Minifter ? Orhave theycanyi:cauiteito'boatt 


of the)judgment with which they a@ed to 


mom diprevent 
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ptevent thie mifchief’ D’Eftaign might-have 
done ?<We ‘are ‘indebted to the elements 
for’ out’ fafety, > but to;'the* Minifters: we 


ing Of the conduct of ‘our’ Minifters:>'W hen 


roof of the bad fortiine of the Minifters *, 
The chaficés upon the “cards ares pretty 


muft expe to: be rained when they ‘meet 


CNibie OMe an} ; 
hi. Va ghides a4? PAO dA 54 Besta gird r 
+. There is, one circamftance of which Minifters may per 


tan. avail themfelves :, the namber of pel | <r say 


ee. They, furelys have fhewn, wonder ertions in 1 
fio y trong proof of what the country, can yet do. 


a 
. 
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a courte of weaknefs,:ignorance, and: error, 
to the -cuin.of their country ;.if they have 
bereft-it,.of sits, dignity,,.and, thrown away 
its intereft ;’ if every meafure of.concilia= 
tion has been too: late, and every, method of 
coercion: has been)illiplanned and:dll cony 
ducted ;,and:if a-removal bas become.high- 
ly expedient, .there may ftill..be -zoom for 
atking this -,queftion, i:.1f .there;,are men 
unteied,-.men who; have not;had.an.op- 
portunity “of proving »their. miondud 
Sythe suin of stheir, country, :why,,thould 
we not, callithem; forth ?.\We, thall :cer- 


tainly, shave, a. better.,profped.npder,, the 


condi & of «men, = who; tbeings unknown, ea 


hraye, a> charadter to gain, thap-of men, 
awh, being, thoroughly; tried,, have ;nons 
£OlGs008 £ to 2ucingavbe 9263 Jom bbw 

oo Atythe period when, this.c ry, began 
to Struggle forthe freedom {he has fince,at- 
tained, tee modes. of goyerament jand 

fyftems of influence,which-have Since.taken 
Placeswere little known...During the whole 


Teigns-of the: Houle,of Tador, the yPrince | 
filled the offices of ftate according to his 


gird ‘to the influence 


v8 
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or abilitiessof .thofe on, whom, he beftowed 


them. After the*adceflion of the Stewart 
family,, Parliameft acquired more’ weight 
jn the Conftitution, »and. the- Crownfound: 
jf neceflary to employ fuch ‘Minifters as 
s¢ mes - 
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were moft likely to'have influence in either 
Houfe?: Since that time: this. policy of ‘the 
Crowti has been ‘uniformly purfuedy and no 
inftatices have oceurred‘of a: Minifter’s be- 
ing continued: in power, in tion'to the 
incHinatibniof picndetipest denne of 
the nations: Iwill take the liberty of adding, 
that this rule is: indifpenfibly neceflary to our 
Conftitution  ‘and-that whenever it fhall be 
tranfgrefied for any length of time, our-free 
government ‘is ‘at'an ‘end. _ “Everybody 
knows the influence: whichis poffeffed ‘by 
the Minifter, in the*ordinarytranfattions 
of Parliament, and*perhaps that ‘influence is 
neceflary:inorder tovarry'on the bufinefsef 
Government. . ‘The only eheck;’ however, 
againft the abufes ofthis ofdinary-influence, 
arifes from ‘the power of Parliament-to“pro~ 
cure a change: of Adenia asiontlPben- 
ever 'that ‘affembly® becomes “incapable ‘of 
exercifing® that’ privilege? the--influence of 


the Minifter,’ inftead‘of being confiaied ‘to- 


ordinary tranfadtions, will be: extended- to 


all fort ‘of meafires whatever}*and'thele~ 
giflative body-will, in-every cales-be brought . 


under the entire direGtion'of the-éxecutive.» 


“Yn the \prefent ‘circittafances sof! Great 


Britain, after the ferjes of? mifmanagements 


that‘ fas’ happefied}’ when the’ eyesof ‘the: 


whole world have beén-opened with ¢efpe& 
ter the“eondua of our Minifter; if, after 
having 


Cats 3; 


having involvedithe,country,info much.di-. 
ftrefs, by one fyftem of; operations; he.fhal; 
draw-upon: shim felf;)the ,indignation..and; 
contempt of ‘the whole -people,,,and.in,op-_ 
pofition to the yoice of the, nation all 
be -continued, in .office,, and:if-Parliament, 
thall:, not.make effeGual,effort, } in. order to. 
difplace , him, the. conclufion.is, evident, It, 

deferyes the vattention, of -every,;Eaghith=, 

DPPese oretdo frgsal uns sid Fiori 067 

_ Permit..me juft:to bint,at another, point, 
which: would take,too, much. time.to,difeuls, 
“ntirely,i;,that..in every: free government, — 

thereds,danger.in, the exercife of the,exen, 


tr 
omes to, much, the, greater, an, 
culty.of ,difplacing, when he cor 


fleét, that, the prefent crifis calls; 
their affiftance: that.upon. this | 
every motive of private delicacy and private... 


' 
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attachment’ sught “to give way to publi¢ 
duty. (And) that theyoare bound: tovexert 
that! virtae,, rhat’ fortittide, that perfeve- 
rariée,)-to'fupport? that’ their anceftors! ex- 
erted t0| ‘rear the’ fabrics" bet\them ‘con- 
fol thermielves! ;withthis»teflection, that 
if they a@ with’ the virtue and fitmne(s of 
Englithiven, there is yetenoughof ftrength 
left inthis country: to refeue ous!) fromthe 
prefent éthergency, and perhaps*to re-efta- 
blift us Gh that ‘power ‘and dignity which 
has,"in’ better’ days, rendered the name of 
Britain’ revered throughout the worlds: ily 
It day be atked; at! this period .of :the 
fubjeG, atid in this fitdation: of uaffairs, 
Wiat fivuld be done'now ? We have tried, 
without'effedt to: reduce Aimetica by force, 
and our endeavours to ‘reconcile het» by 
cotiteftiony have! been equally ineffectual. 
Até we'to eniter'itito. anew war with Amie- 
ri¢a’? Ate werto declare them Independent ?- 
one of their altermatives ; or,"sate's wer:to: 
withdtaw our troops’?! which’ is theitrother 
ghernative:) If therdexifted in: this country: 
a fingle man, whofe pre-eminence incexpe- 


rience, wifdom, and firmnefs, pointed him’ 


dit’ to ‘the general fenfe*of ‘mankind, ‘asia 
fit'pérfon’to take ‘the guidance of affairs itito 


hié hands, ‘whofe-former conduct bad thewn. 
the vigour of ‘his mind in every action, and 


whofe eniterprizes had been univerfally for- 
tunate 
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tunate, who ‘had heaped.glory: upon his 


nation, by the fuperietity. withowhichshe ~~ 


conduéted «her. »affairss who difplayed) in 
himfelf that. peculiarity, Eachus iia 
‘baffied: misfortune, becaufe he, rejoiced. in 
difficulties 5 whofe! perfonal, charaéten and — 
brilliant eloquence »made ‘every, fabordinate 
intruder tremble:-ats his nod; and jwhofe 
avowed fyftem iit was to makeevery inferior 
department f{ubfervient to, the: bufinets of 
the ‘nation;' without daring to give advice 5 
who was, in thort; fingularly fitted:to, make 
a Minifter fora war.) hould, have thought 
it indumbentjon:ithis nation 40 call, that 
man 'fortl inta)their fervice, But LORD 
CHATHAMiis ‘ne more, {and {L.am aftaid 
the iprefeht age-dées) not -furnifh-out:a man 
capable of carrying: anyideaof his: laft 
{peechy into execution That| great) maa, 
didjin ithe beginning, tend, to saife, the 
combaftion;:thathas:now) well-nigh con= 
fumed thisnation; but, perhaps, he was, for. 
that‘among other teafons, beft calculated to, 
extinguith the: flanie.: What; his plan would. 
have ‘been, ‘for: carrying! en, the, war,. the 
world ‘has “never had ‘unfolded, to them;, 
what ought to have been done, it naay eafily 
be conceived. « It. ought to have been con~ 
duted with fuch vigourias to have made the 
enémy feel the miferies of war and defolation,. — 
Inftead of permitting what every body. allows 
F 2 “% 
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ititorbe, "tHe fineft and moftihigh fpirited 


army that‘éver ‘was led Gnto’a fieldj°to lan- 
guith’ irr quarters." * They fhotld’ have em~- 
Sloyed! it: in” fach! a’nvannerjas’ would’ have 
fotced “General Wathington' to come'to ‘ah 
aétionapor equal terms. In that cafe, ‘what 
the event’would have’ been} the’ few’ battles 
awe havé Hadin’-America, upon difadvan- 
tageous ground, cleatly*proves.: ''""' ® od 
ei But%ought we°at' this period to purfue 
that ‘method of feverity) when Franceshas 
declared herfelf the Prote@tor‘of American 
rights; "ands ‘ready'te: "occupy fo"greata 
portio#oPour national ftren eth andi national 
credits! dnd when 'the'la(e of ‘thefe “two ‘ar- 


‘ticles isy fo veryslow ? 2:I confefs that} ‘zea- 


Jousds loan for Maintaining ‘the fapremacy 
of Great Britain over America f Jookvap 
‘this ot pp asimpracticabley MWoald 
ryou then declare! the:"Americans "indepen- 
dent, inchopes’of fecuring their weight: in 
the fcalellagainfe France? Having galread 
ftodped fo ow, it may befuppofed ftand- 
ing on ofoolifh pundtilio not tovgo as:farVas 
they with: yet, foolifh as it may be, I 
confefs f am he ftandiny on*that*pandtilio. 
T tHiok iio goveraing State’ Would ever’by 
its own aét, declare-any:of its-dependencies 
‘indepetident’? it is fo contrary to the nature 
‘of a governing powers) fo-humbling:.to..the 
pride’ of a’great nation, ‘at mutt’tend fo en- 
tirely 
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tirely.to annihilate the fpirit ofi.a 
and «deprive them of ire Pee , 


Somethings that fapports’ and cheri “ 13 
thad ibriee flep:-nevemte te eaken slfased at 
be avoided.-.; But:is.itavaidable:now#s-Are- 


not.France, Spain, and.America,, too-pow-—— 
erful: for Great-Britain? ‘And. wovle ape 


Great) Britain, in » alliance. with} Americas 


be a match. forsthe, other twofods anysene 


fo} credulous,as,to » believe, .that-aodeokara 
tion-of, American ledapentecrt amet pro- 
atetbis suianen took not -probable,ra- 
ery: that, \exulting. sin bhaving} forcedyou 
to this.laft:tep ‘of burmiliation, they would 
tellyous\You are fill too:late, 5 TheiKing 


-of France, our great ‘and jgood ally,; is./net 
1t0: bbe forfekén py ctbsriskle, who allied: ats Nee 


inyour diftrefs, and brought about the com- 


pletion _of|\ours freedom, -caniaves affift — | 
Phohack oun/arms\againit-hins?, ; : , aiid 5 


ave: attempted: t0;,,tréad,upon;(our _priva- 


\ptivileges,iand who, havepharrafled:as by 
every actoof:civil and etbeasy parr 


We can never think:your. offer worthy. of 
(od yam 3 i Niloot- yiov .? iw vont 
»t; Read the anfwers of the Congrefs and the Commif- 


_ fioners,, They do, pot fay, Declare us independent, and wa 


will unite with you again France ; but, declare ‘as inde- 


pendent, or withdraw your troops, and then) we! will treat 


with you 5 before that, we will -bayve a {pondence: 
the Commiffioners of Great Britain. Suppole them declared 
independents fuppofe the’ Comimiffioners received, is there 
a probability they would enter into any alliance with-you ?; 


our 


- 
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our confideration, becaufe that which you~ 


offer we already poffefs.. We are indepen- 
dent; not ‘becaufe Great Britain declares us 
fo; but becaufe\we can: maintain our:Inde= 
pendence®in »fpite, of all your’ exertions, 
Yow are therefore to» expect no conceflion 
fromeus for granting:to us de yure; whatwe 
already pofle(s de fadto *. fi 
It may be faid by: thofe who shave more 
regatd to'the fafety than to the dignity of 


@ The» tefolution of Congrefs, Nov. 22; 1777» before 
any idea of a French treaty exifted, may lead us. to,form a 


very probable conjecture of what their language will be—— 


In CONGRESS, WNov. 27. ’ 
Congrefs having received information, thatthe infidious 
enemies of the United States; of America have endeavoured 
to propagate falfe and groundlefs reports, that a treaty had 
been held.between the Congrefs and the Commiffioners oF 
the King of Great Britain, by,which it was probable that. 2 
reconciliation would take place: F 
"Be it declared and refolved, <* That the Commiffioners 
of the faid United States at the feveral Coarts in Europe, be 


authorized to reprefent to the different Courts at which they... 


refpectively refide, that no treaty whatever has been held 
between the King of Great Britam, or any of his Commifs 
fionets, and the faid Independent States, fince the Declara- 


tion of Independence.” 
HENRY LAURENS; 'Prefident. 


In CONGRESS, Nov. 22. 
Refolved, “That all propofals fora treaty between the 
King of Great Britain, or any of his Commiffioners, and 
the United States of America, inconfiftent with the Inde- 
pendence of the faid States, or with fuch treaties and al- 
fiances as fhall be formed under their authority, will be re-. 


Jetted. by Cengrefs.” 
HENRY LAURENS, Prefident, 
the 
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the nation; by thofe who. love peace more 
than pre-eminence of characters why thould. 
we not conclude peace» with Frances. leav= 
ing America to become:independent; and to 
form a State entirely /eparate from ‘Great 
Britain? We {hall thereby -reinftateour+ 
felves in tranquility, and regain all the in= 
duftry we have loft by: the. interruption 
from the American wary and the lofs.of the 
American trade. How far this would-be: 
the cafe, I cannot fay; but if it were to be 
fo, the expence at which it muft'-be pur- 
chafed is fuch, as this nation can’ never 
fupport. Shall Great Britain calmly abandon 
all thofe. claims over her Colonies, \which 
fhe lately held: forth’ to’ the: worlds and: 
after they have fpurned her authority with 
every circumftance of infultand> difdain,. 
fubmit to the law which France” has: been: 
pleafed:to:didtate ?.. This. may. be agreeable. 
to the fordid’and pecuniary intereft of Great: 
Britain, but. it never can be confiftent with’ 
the rank'which the has long held among the: 
powers of Europe, , If the fabmit#' to this 
fhe will fuffer the finifhing ftroke of abafe- 
ment,, and upon’ every. frivolous. Occafion’ 
fhe'may expect to'be trampled upon: bycher®. 
neighbours, while every future “exertion” 
will be damped by +her prefent :difgrace.. 
I know that of late the queftionof AnnieS 
tica has made one: party treat national ~ 
‘ote dignity 


tlie he 
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dignity with ridicule, as infignificant-and: 
ideal; yet, that party, difavows, that, rea- 
foning -when, the,. queftion:,.is. changed 


from America to, France 5 and , what, may 
have been ill-founded pride with our Colo- 
nies,, is juit and folid dignity with our ene 
my... Taking it then.for.a maxim. in poli- 
tics, from which the: nation is never to, 
fwerve, That the,dignity of the nation is 
effential to its exiftence, I mutt conclude, 
that. Declaration of Independence to Ame- 
rica, involving in it Peace with. France as 
a condition, is never to be thought of, 
Haying thus far taken. the point.of _ ho- 
nour into-confideration, let us now ‘confider 


the. queftion of, intereft, ;.and.detegmine - 


from thence. what effect American. Inde- 


pendence and Separation would produce upon, 


this, country... Firft, In point.of population. 

Second, In point of ‘territory , and trade. 

Third, With. refpect, to, pre-eminence 38.2 

 maval, POWESY.nitveay BE Heectoe 2/94 TS 
-1..1t appears almoft, a ,neceflary .confe- 
quence, that if- ever America, hall-pofel 

equal political advantages, with, this coun- 
tiy, itsoutt drain, this country of people. 
In America the price. of labour 1s. very 
bigh, and the price, of; land..as swell as of 
provilions..yery. Jow 3 .nor.wall there, be 
any copfiderable taxes,to. diminifh . the ad- 
vantages of the one, or increafe the difad~ 
ne vantages 
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vantages of the other A fettlement there 
is eafily and-readily made, and evety:com= 
fort of life eafily and plentifully obtained: 
Inthis fituation it is hardly-to be doubted, 
that the labouring aad’ manufacturing part 
of Great: Britain will, fock in ctowds té 
Americas inticed not only by ‘the.‘advan- — 
tages already enumerated, , but by’ the fame 
language and religion, and. by that ‘civil 
and political freedom which ‘this country 
enjoys, without any of the burthens unde 
which it labours; nor would the evil, great 
as it-may prove, reft here. Many of thofe 
whofe eftates were moveable would be-in- 
duced to follow the example of the labourer 
and manufadurer.. They would foon lea 


mofe advantageoufly in the new than in 


the-old world ; that there money’ is”a 
commodity, ‘sHording a high’ intereft if: en 
out, pret prods ib employed in cultiva- 
tion of land, and~ an equally’ beatae 


greater, if employed in trade. The exten 
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thefe pecuniary advantages, . their ambition 
andivanity would prompt men to:partake of 
the iluftrious fituatiomthey mightattain to 
in'this new republied!: I mthis country, the 
diffeteritiranks ‘that have beenvlong' eftab- 
lithed> :and:the inequality sof fortune that 
ufually accompanies: thofe ranks, has made 
 @lhigh degree ‘of: political: poweriand) di- 
ftinétion-dttainablé by: very fews::‘ The fmalk 
nuinber whom fortune, or accidenty: brings 
forth; to public -notice; ‘or :to:-extenfive in- 
_ fluence, /ared generally) themfelves either 
memofitankand fortune; or connected with 
meniof rank:and> fortune. >What would: be 
reckored-only: 2competency: if uthis, coun- 
try;wouldin América be efteemediaffluence, 
and thecpofiéffor of dt: woulth be entitled:to 
all she:rankiand‘confideration: that affluence 
befto ws!:iFhe natural. tendency; therefore, 
of the Independence: of> America,:cand: its 
total:fepardtion: from Britain, will be:-not 
only todeptive'this country ' of: the /manu- 
facturen whofe: labour produces capital; but: 
ofisthe weapital which! in its turn gives em-= 
ployment tothe manufacturer;:and' though 
thisemay!)not:‘take.place by one:! fudden 
ftroke,:itcannot faib to! be fenfibly:felt in 
a courfesof years: In what number-of years 
this:will: happen, the wifeft- and beft calcu- 
lator will not:take upon him to decides 
but the thalloweft «politician: may~eafily 
BtIOs : forefee 
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forefee that this country. is to feel,a dimi- 
fution of men; and capital in.an increafing: 
ratio, ;: though that ‘ratios mayinotiibéi the 
fubje&-of.accurate:calculation:: and inithe 
end, )thiso¢ountry may zbe ‘left: witholit 
more ftock than the cultivation ofidand}: 
the. Spetneens cio ofe: who:cultivdtesit 
can employ; certainly withnomore people 
than ‘the 5 ST a: spc thats honk: Peat 
maintain. > When ito thall :arrive at! this. 
ftate, ‘orrather in the-courfe ofits advanes 
ing towardsit,:the eyils:which-Britaiw may 
mination’ of ftock andthe diminutionisof 
people,:: mutt: neceflzrilycbe: followed: bysa — 
diminution ):of >confumption: ;. thé |maturak 
confequences! of .which mufti:beotoodower 
the value of! landismand:whenstheswalde Gf 
land} is:thusitowered,|it)is:inipoflible that 
it can maintain: the! fame>induftry; of; in 
other words, employ the-fame ftock:itidid 
originally) fo that the effea> of ; American 
Independence and: ‘Seperation’ is not: onlyita— 
deprivey us eof our -ufeful! inhabitants: :and — 


 faffer‘can:hardly: beenumeratedias Theis — 
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money, as toorenderius; if not dn eafy prey 
to. any foreign: power;-at Jeaft unable to 
Maintainn any: pre-eminence ior! dignity, 
How .Englifomen will relith: the: near prof- 
pect,of|; thiss| Iileave: Einghjfbmen: to’ de- 

termite: sonsuosines 39 od of ef Yrindos 
2.An point of territory,and-trade: ‘It appears 
likesyite.a neceflary confequence of American 
Independence-and Separation, that-we thould. 
lofe our W eft-IndiaColonies,and bedeprived 
-of Quebeciand-ours-Newfoundland fitheties. 
. ‘The vicinity of Americasto:thofe poffeffions 
would Surely! operate, sin. fomerrefpect, xto- 
wards bringing aboutithat;event. ‘Befides, 
with, refpegt to. the ,Weft-Indies; sAshérica 
is, if motithe: only, country that:camafford 
lumber; the! country, that: ‘can: -afford it 
cheapeft, -and it! will afford it! cheaper: and 
cheaper,in-proportionvas it: fhall en¢reafe 
in nambers ‘of people ;| becaufe ‘the more 
land ‘thefe is to! clear, the more: theyimuft 
be. able-to -afford. If).the population of 
America goes on;-and «the: induftryrof) the 
people’ bears -a\proportion to it,~theywill 
be able*to fupply ‘the’ Weft-Indiasmarket 
with many commodities; a fhort carriage 
will-render them cheap; 'and this 'conne¢tidn 
will have its influence in producing an union 
between them.and America. -Befides :this 
circumftance, it is fo much in the -power 
of America to harrafs the Weft-India _ 
that 
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that Our iflands withbe'happy to thate in 
‘a Government Aig eiederh ssbek ‘fafe and 
independent,* rather: than! to! ‘remain with . 
this country! unfafe ‘and dependent; "efpe- 
cially iftaredu@iomof the ftrength of this 
country is to be the confequence of Aimeé- 
“rican, Independence, anda’ tonfeqhent in- 


cability: ‘too affift: pthem v again “America, 


What the: effets of this alientationof our 
‘Weft=India 'Coloniesowill'be, I confefe my-+ 
felf-too ignorant of tHe" particulars ‘of that 
trade'to be ableto: calculate) ¥ Town Lam 
far ftom ‘thinking it would >be “one !6f the 
‘greateR evils”attending ‘the Indepemdénte 
ant Separation! of Atnericay yercit' would 
befuch <a’ one ‘asnthe prefent’ fituation of 
this‘countryvis'ill calculated>to beat 


‘would-withdraw or annihilate'the Ga} 


‘many“merchants,’ who ate\nowengaged “in 
that’ trade, v which, befides! diftrefling” the 


_ individual merchants, would’ annihilate'the 


Pproportion’of induftry, that ‘capitabkeprih 
motion, ‘The manufadturer, therefore) whofe 
commodities fuppliedothe Weftindia mare 
‘ket,:cmufts tithet’ be deprived of ‘bread, 
or: feek ainéw* vent! forchis® manufa@are, 
And-herelet' meobfervé? agaiii, that ‘every 
‘thing confpiresto render: a’ declaration OF 
Independente and Separation in: the hisher 
degree favourable'to Aimerica,”and ‘equally . 
unfavourable! tous.) The lofs’ of the Wel- 
| Indies, 
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Indies, by: depriving our manufacturers of 
bread, fo far’ as they were employed: in 
ferving that market, muft induce them to 
feck; for employment elfewhere.. While 
America, independent.and feparated, holds 
out to him every gratification of free govern 
ment, a ready merchant, and a high price 
fomrtag labonts ©, cquyr4, toll Gr ayedan 

‘With regard to our Newfoundland :fithe- 
ries, the arguments that apply to: the Weift- 
Indies apply likewife. to it, viz~:that our 


. fitheries are fubjeét to conftant dépredations 


from the American navy, without the.pof- 
fibility. of ‘our giving conftant affiftance. 
The feas, for a ‘confiderable part’ of the 
year, prevent us from remaining in that 

arter; and if we. have no port in ‘the 
neighbourhood to which we can'go, a con= 
fiderable time muft be loft before we can 
returii to the ftation ; befides, the inhabi-~ 
tants of New-England did’ formerly: carry 
on the greateft part of that trade, and their 
vicinity renders them again. ready: to feize 
upon the firft opportunity to drivé us from 


it. As this trade has always been efteemed’ 


one of our principal nurferies ‘for feamen, 
its lofs muft be very feverely-felt by a na- 
tion, whofe principal “greatnefs depends 
upon’ her naval force. It is farther probable, 
from fimilar reafons, that Quebec: would 
be loft to this country. The ae 

that 
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that country are, by all: accounts, far fi 
being real friends: x Great Britain.: on 
have thewn ,themfelves ready, on-all-occa~. 
fions,/to join. the. party. that was -like to: 
prevail. If, therefore, America fhouldsfuc- 
ceed,» in forming: herfelf.. into..a Aeparate- 
State, there is little doubt but Canada will- 
declare in her favour. Whether; Great 
Britain is able to overawe fuch. a declara- 
tion, it is hard'to fay; if the were, the-would- 
hold the dependence.of Canada upon. avery: 


 precarious-tenure.) If welofe America, we 


may {till, perhaps, retain a channel, through: 
which’ ta circulate.our.manufaQures to the 


_ Tetb of the:Continent, by retaining Quebee 7 


and ‘that fertile and extenfive province may- 
remain for.fome -time, a, valuable depea-- 
dence of: this:country. At, the. fametime- 
I greatly. dread, that: the, moment. it. be-: 
comeé feally valuable,. it. will have firength 
enough, with) the. afliftance _ of. its sneigh=. 
bouts, to break ithe chains. in. which. this- 
oe ee mst gshn: ois eee oe : 
ge W ith :regard:to-our,pre-eminence, as: ; 
a maritime power; - it: 1s not neceflary: here: 
to prove, that Great: Britain is-the firit-ma- 
ritime power of the world, ,or to. remark, 
that» to’ this, pre-eminence, fhe) owes her- 


former, greatnefS. . All the world. acknow-.. 


ledges: this:truth, and every Briton. feels-it. 
It has: ever been, and muft always. be the 
eee policy 
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policy of this country. to' maintain, a fupés 
riority at fea. ‘Without this,’ fhe never can 
be deemed a formidable. nation ;.and.if any. 
_ othericountry, thall. arifey: whofe! exertions 
in thatway: thalk outdo thofe of Great Bri- 
tain, fhe: may; from that moment, ‘date’ her 
fate. 1).1f2:A merica:.acquires Independence, 
and eftablithes -herfelfia feparate and power- 
fulination, there can be little doubt fhe will 
inctime:outdo Great’ Britain in,all her, exer- 
tions by feas In every article but.one, fhe has 
the advantage ofthis country. :;Thesfingle: 
one I allude ta, isthe price,of labour... But 
when; we confider: that: America pofiefies, 
_ within. herfelf, .all, the .materials, for: thip, 
building, it will not be: difficult to conceive, 
that .thefe advantages, will .infinitely,over-. 
balance ithe fingle difadvantage under which, 
theslabours,*o:' ’ 1949 af oxlebrnso? o8 st 
The dea-coaft of Americas; from Florida, 
to Canada, :is: filled .with bayss; rivers;.and 
creeks,:: calculated: to-admit,.of ; the. fineft, 


harbours: in the, knowa,world, ‘and: fhe.al-, | 


ready. poflefles. many.,ports:, fit: for, the, con- 
ftruction:of.the firft.rate men of, war. )‘Tim- 
ber-abounds there;to, aimuch, greater, degree 

s It i. 2 be obferved 100,, that emigrations from this coun- 
try will gradually reduce’ the price of labour,” by bringing 
more labour: into the market; for labour, like. any other 
commodity, is higher or lower according to plenty or {cate 


city. 
“we : } 
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than in any other: part’ of ‘the :globe; wand 
pitch and tar can be-produced in the ptmoft. 
abundance.) Hemp is the ‘naturalogrowth 
of the foil; and iron:ftone is tobe: found: in’ 
great quantities: in many-parts ofithat Con= 
tinent. » When wunreftrained: by the:laws: of 
this country, the inhabitants: will find» but 
little difficulty in erecting founderies forthe 


making of cannon, and forges for:making 


anchors. Convenient fitaations’ for water 
are not wanting, and> charcoal maybe had’ 
ata very eafy rate: *, ~/With all thefe ad- 
vantages; who can doubt : that,in» procefs 
of time; America, »ifi feparated’from*usy 
muft outdo’ this, country in every maritime 
exertion, and be. ready,on every »occafion, 
to outiirip the {plendour of the Britith navy, 
once fo farmidable to-every hoftile-power, _ 
« What then is to’ be done ?. How-is*Great 
Britain,-in’ her prefent fituation, ‘to extri- 


cate-herfelf from the difficulties.that fur~ — 


round her? .- There “feem: to: bew here: 
but two’ methods remaining, - 1.° Either to 
attempt fo to deprefs ‘America;*as.to render 
it impra@icable forther to -raife: her head 
againit this country. Of, 2. To give up all 


hoftility againft America for the prefent, 


and bend our. whole force againtt France... 


> Suh eftablithments would ‘redound to the advantage of 
America doubly, for nothing clears the land fo much as iro 
works of both kinds, by che eonfumption of wood. . 
’ . H : 


As” 
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As to the firft, there is init a degtee of 
cruelty, to which the moft refolute minds 
canshardly bring themfelves, and nothing 
but ithe Jaft neceffity fhould make us adopt. 
Phe {tond, therefore, feems to be the only 
mednsiwe have left'si/ how: far. it will be a 

roperiftep;! we may ‘conjecture with a 
confiderable degree: of probability. But 
before"l proceed to this conjecture, I thall 


very thortly lay down the mode in. which - 


I thould think it ought to be done. 

- Weought toremove our troops from every 
part of America, with the exception of Ha- 
lifax, ‘Quebec, and St. Auguftine. The fir tt 
to protect: our: fifheries, and as:an excels 
lent port to rendevouz in, and: for refitting 
our thips ‘Quebec for the purpofes above- 
mentioned)! as an inlet ‘for our manufac- 
tures to ‘America; and St, Auguftine as a 
nearand conveniént port for our operations 
in the Weft-Indies. Upon withdrawing 
the troops, I would at the fame time with- 
draw the Commiffioners *; ‘and: I -would 
publicly declare a fufpenfion of all hoftili- 
ties with Britith Ametica, both by fea and 
Jand| and’ that they may trade, without 
moleftation, to what-part of the globe they 
pleafe, unlefs they fhall attempt to make 


® Since thefe fheets went to the prefs, it is underitood 
tha; the Commiflioners are upon their return. 


captures 
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captures upon our trade, in which ¢aferwe 


— fhould retaliate.) 011" 


enue @ ,YHeuay 
After having publified a fufpenfion'of 
hoftilities, and annulled’ the Commiffion,.‘a 
queftion occurs, Whether we fhould repeal 
the feveral Acts of Parliament, that chave 
gone by the hame of the Consiliatory Bills*, 
Here, with all the original difpofition thar 
any body could poffefs totax America, I 
ain cleatly of opinion, that thofe A@sfhould 
not again be' repealed. »Firft, becaufe there 
is fomething weak’ and contemptible in a 
legiflative: body, changing its opinion with 
every breath of wind. And fecondly,  be- 
caufe, whatever'this country may have been 
able to do formerly, I) think it now im- 
practicable to enforce our claims over Ame- 
rica. ‘Relinquifhing- America; therefore, at 
prefent, ‘we ought) to: apply: the) whole 
ftrengthand refources of this country againft 
Fratices iw fag Ue. aetbti-tio Wass Om 
At the fame time that'we retain at home 
a force, equal to’ whatiwe maintained laft 
fummer, to prevent every whifper of inva- 
fion; we fhould, with the army we have in 
America, gatrifon ‘our: own : Weft-India 
iflands, and'make defcents upon the Freach: 
all the reft of our exertions ought to’be made 
by fea. Exprefs orders ought to be given 
to all Commanders to engage the. French, 
Kae eipire oe IEE Jexetnegt ee ee 
wherever 
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wherever there is a probability of fuceefs, 
together with an abfolute authority to take 
every:merchant fhip belonging ‘to. them. 
If the public ‘exertions: upon the feas 
equal, or. nearly equal, thofe that) have been 
made by individuals, IJ can have little doubt, 
thatthe French will foon become tired of a 
' war.where they muft fuffer almoft on every 
occafien.: For in fpite of the ation, 1n the 
Bay of Bifcay, of lat fummer, I muft {till 
confider this country as infinitely fuperior-to 
the Frenchiat fea; and though neither our 
Miniftets,:‘nor:the Commanders appointed 
by: our Minifters, have much®tovboatt of; 
yet, the greatiexertions of individuals have. 
clearly .demonftrated.: what this ‘nation’ is 
capable ofidoing, ifit had:men’at:its head 
poflefied either of fpirit or capacity:to.cdn- 
duct its dstake it: for granted then, that! it 
a naval. war cis conducted with vigour on 
the: 'part-of this country’ againft' France, 
’ there is:little doubt of our being ‘victorious, 
and ofiour reducing’ that:country inca very 
fhort: tine too the ‘neceffity: of: fuing: for 
peace.; || When that ‘time fhall come;(itis 
not:tovbe ‘doubted, :that the firft:condition: 
ought;to ibe a-renunciation of thesAmerie 


can-treaty; and.an exprefs declaration:upon: 


the part.of. France, properly guarantied to: 
Great Britain, that {he is neveragain: to: 


interfere. on the part of America.oTill 


this fhallibe. procured, nothing ought ‘to- 
leu p2 be 


s- 
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be done to America, but the, queitiom left 
implicitly at teft. >) Wiben it. fall becpro- >’ 
cured; [have notiaddoubt thatithe «matter 
will be. brought: into,asdefireablea fttua- ] 
tion | as. we: .can | mow! sex pedcon Americas 
will offer) tovagree> withu\Gréat Britains | 
upon jiterms:fuch asc; Great! Britaiadmay: 
accept 5. for. it canhot jadmitodf -asdoubtyy 
that Great Britain jcasyiqwith sdignity iando 
propriety, acceptcofi much, lefs whet of! 
tered /:by:/; Amenicai ethan the cicanoiwith:- 
dignity\iand cproptictys offer sindthe: firks 


“inftance cto Americas o Having ulaidsdowh’ 


what \Lawould;recommesd, as the: Isode’ of’ 
proceeding, vIithink Aycan venture tol.con~; 
jecture wath: dome! degree :6fioprobability,, 
thatcterins;will:be offered byaAimericdd age. | 
_ When the:troops of Great Britain thallibe; 
withdrawiny:whenithe sbjcth chat loccupied, 
them: dhalh ceafey too‘exiftyoit cis amorésthan: 
probable thats differences, will takesplacy 
between different Colonies, cand imay: even: 
find their way:intoithe Gongrefs itfelfio In: 
this’ Situation, it :i8}chardly:| too bedoabted): 
that.finding their -great and good/ally,othe; - 
French: King, unable | sto‘ afiiftothemoany: 
longer, attributing; (with: that change of) 
fentiments. which a-changesof»fortunciiges. 
nerally) begets, efpecially in: thetumidit of: 
popular tumult) all their.evils to. higlinters) 
vention.and-to hisintriguey they will chace. 
away his) Ambaffador»with 4 indignation, | 
a | equal 


> i. 
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equal to the cordiality with which they yes 


ceived him, and will be happy to take re- 
fuge ohce more in the arms of Britain. 
Upon this fuppofition, it may be proper: 
to confider upon what terms Great Britain 
ought to clofe with America. 

Great Britain has, by the -Conciliatory 
Bills, given up the’ original fubject of 
conteft between her and America, and 
thofe, I fuppofe, fhe docs not mean to 
repeal. The only ‘queftion that remains 
is with refpect to a nominal dependence. 
If America then fhould offer to come 
into fuch terms as''would avoid a total 
feparation, and fecure a conftant and re- 
ciprocal ‘fapport ‘between the ‘two coan~ 
tries, ‘fo that the ftrength of the one coun- 
try, fhould be the ftrength of the’ other, 
and their interefts'fo clofely united, that 
nothing could feparate’ them, I would 
give up the nominal'dependency to procure 
fuch’ an ‘union. ‘Taxation nobody now 
thinks of ; and the article of altering their 
Government is equally given up. Why 
then fhould we hefitate at their retaining 


the form’ of Government’ they themfelves- 


have eftablithed, ptoviding they ‘agree to 


the union of interefts above hinted at?> 
What f' would propofe to unite their inte 


refts, I fhall proceed to ftate. That the 
siatives: of America fhould be natives of 
Great Britain, and upon coming to this 
iat Le country, 
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country, fhould enjoy all the privileges of 
Britifh fubjects as they did formerly. | That 
in the fame manner, the natives of Great 
Britain fhould, upon going to America, be 
entitled to all the privileges of .American 
fubje&ts. That the ports of the one nation 
fhould be reciprocally open to. the. other. 
That the prerogative of declaring peace and 
war fhould remain in the King of Great Bri- 
tain ; every other fovereign powen within 
America being allowed to remain in Con- 
grefs, upon the footing in which it, now 
ftands, viz. the internal defence. of. Ame- 
rica, by which the army and navy remains 
in their power; the appointment of every 
civil, and. military. officer ;, and, in. fhort, 
the whole power of .fupporting and. re- 
gulating their Government, ; with, the 
fingle exception above-mentioned, By this 
means the dreadful addition of influence 
which the Crown, would have got with.the 
patronage of America will be totally avoid- 
ed... If this, regulation. thould take place, I 
fhould think.a Council, or Agents, ought to 
be appointed by the King to, refide in;Ame- 
rica, to take care of the interefts..of ; this 
country in America; and in the fame, man 
ner, a Council, or Agents, fhould ;be ap- 
pointed by the Congrefs to refide-in Great 
Britain, to take care of the interefts:of 
America here, with competent falaries, ap- 
pointed by their ref{pective countries. By 
this 
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this means the ftrength of Great Britain 
would become the flrength of America, 
and the ftrength of America would be the 
ftrength of Great Britain, ‘That dread and 
terror which conftantly hangs-over my 
mind, that America is to ruin us by draw- 
ing away our people, getting poffeftion of 
the Weft-Indies, Newfoundland, and Que~ 
bec, and becoming more powerful tha us 
at fea, would be in a great meafure, if not 
entirely, removed. But even if matters were 
brought to that point, where fuch regula- 
tions could be made, there muft ftill re- 
main great difficulty in the arrangement 
of particulars. . 

Nothing is attended with greater nicety 
than new regulations of Government, 
and no meafure ought to be taken with 
greater diffidence. Even where fioiilar cir~ 
cumftances give authority for fimilar infti- 
tutions, there are fo many {mall variations 
mperceptible to human penetration, that 
the effe& of them can hardly be foretold. 
When the fituation is entirely new, and 
neither the knowledge of paft events, nor 
a variety of actual experience, can furnifh 
out inflances of thé fame nature, it muft 
encreafe the difficulty to fuch a degree, as 
to render the bolde{t politician timorous. 
‘This laft is fo much the fituation of the 
preient fubjed, that it is with the utmoft 


diffidence. 
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diffidence I fubmit my ‘thoughts ‘to the 
public. As cian abe of what | 
may‘be:the effect of thefe regulationsiis all 
we canarrivé it, I am fenfible that ‘it will 
be very eafy'to offer {uch objeétions ‘to ‘this 
fcheme of Union as may prevent its ‘ever 
receiving a ferious’confideration. Many of 
‘thefe objections readily-oecur ‘to myfelf; ’ 
‘partial 'l_may ‘be fuppofed to be'to my own 
‘plans, yet tomoft-of'them, I think, Ivcan 
give:a fatisfatory,anfwer, 
a. It has'been faid, that America,'France, 
and Spain, ‘will-prove too {trong for Great 
Britain; thatGreat Britain was vi€torious 
* i lah te rt but to what-did the owe 
‘her vitories'?’ To the affiftance and -fupport | 
the received from ‘her Colonies. Without 
di(puting the laft part of the propofitions 
which IT think too might be difputed, I 
thall.confider the ifirft part of it, If by 
this. is. meant, that’Great Britain will not 
‘beable to.cope with America, France, and 
Spain, while the continues to make an -ex- 
penfive ‘war upon the.continent.of America, 
that I can eafily allow, becaufe the expence 
of that war dlone, from its diftance, and 
from its being in an enemy's country, is 
immenfe; and that expence muft now ‘be 
greatly enoreafed by the additional rifques 


‘to which we are expofed from the depre- 


dations of ‘the French: but if we do not 
‘GSD I continue 
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_¢ontinue hoftilities in the American Colo- 
nies, there is no reafon, to apprehend that 
France, Spain and America, willbe an 
over-match for Great Britain. . The fame 
annual expence, which was laid out in the 
American quarrel, will, be fufficient to carry 
on the naval war propofed, and enable us 
to out-number our adyerfaries in fhips of 
of the line; and I am apt to think that 
the depredations of our King’s fhips and pri- 
vateers, if they do,not fupply. us with. funds, 
will certainly fupply. us. with {pirit to pur- 
{ue it. We know very,well, from former 
trjals what France, and. Spain. can effect ; 
and the affiftance of, America in fuch a war, 
- confidering, her prefent circumftances, will 
-be of little importance :, they have na fhips 
of great fizes. and, are.not.yet in,a condition 
to fit them outs, befidess when they learn 
“our. intention of giving ..no difturbance. to 
‘their trade, it is probable, that, in their 
_prefent exhauited condition, they will yield 

but a feeble affiftance to their allies. ; 
2. It may be fuppofed. that the Ameri- 
cans will not yield, up. that material point 
of fovereignty to the King of Great Britain, 
the power-of making peace and war; and 
that they will not. choofe to be involved in 
every quarrel in which our Sovereign may 
-choofe to. be engaged... It.is likely, how- 
ever, that after fo long a courfe of warfare, 
America 
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America will be inclined to relinquith this » 
point, efpecially if they find that France 
is no:longer able to proteét them’; befides, 
they can hardly fofpet that Great Britain, ° 
fo burthened with taxes, will be difpofed 
wantonly to diftrefs America, by engaging 
in groundlefs quarrels, which mutt” prove’ 
oppreffive to herfelf.’ It’ is likewif¢'to Be 
obferved, that the Americans are’ left with’ 
the fole power of finding’fupplies upon fuch* | 
occafions, andmay withhold them when" 
ever they fee cavfe for"it, 6 

But it will/be faid, where then is ‘the ad- 


- vantage to Great-Britain, if America with-— 


holds the fupplies forthe war? Great Britain, 
withoutany advantage received, will bear the: 
wholeburthen. HereIthouldthink theinter- 
eft of America would lead'her to be asliberal 
as fhe can; her trade and territory are always 
liable to be attacked by ‘the ‘enemies of 
Great:Britain ; fo that if the is thus united 
with Great Britain, felf-defence’ muft lead 
her to defend both ;’in this way fhe is 
forced to: give’ us ‘a naval affiftance’; and 
by defending herown territory,’ fhe faves 
us from what the formerly coft us defending 
her with our troops.’ Great Britain, I'truft, 
will always be ‘able ‘to defend herfelf, ‘2s 
well asthe territories ‘fhe’ may potters 
abroad; and may into the bargain be able’ 
to make defcents upon the dependencies of 
her neighbours, either for the fake of terror 


I 2 or 
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or diverfions As-to.a: Continental war;: Kh 
never with to fee us: engaged: im: it; and,, 
therefore, never can think it: expedient to: 
provide: for- it; Befides,. if America has:a) 
mutual: intereft’ with, this: country: in. the: 


Weft-India iflands: and:our: fitheries,, and: | 


provides: her. proportion. for the:defence: of 
them, the. interefts: of, the: two: countries» 
will. {till be: more: clofely: united; and nei 
ther’ England. nor: America. will: dare: 
to.allow each other to be molefted by. fo-» 
reign powers, without-ranning the rifque of} 
ruining their-intereft-in. thofe:- valuable’ paf- 
feffions., But itimay be: faidoby Americay, 
that if fhe fball) be injured: inher: property’ 
by: foreign nations, : the: King: of Great: Bri~ 
tain, by» not: declaring “war,: may avoid: 


avenging. her injuries for the fake-of: {paring:’ 


Great: Britains, To: this: 1: would: anfwer: 
firtt of all's the American Council will: al- 
ways haveiit in-their: power to:reprefent the: 
affairs: of: America,) and. iti would«bey an’ 
odious meafure for: Britain’ toorefufe their: 


afliftance.npon.a ‘proper reprefentations: | Jn} 
the. next'place,, it. is the intereft .of::Greati. 


Britain to affiftvAmerica in every fuchcafe; 
for therfame reafonsthat it is the intereft of. 
America-to affitt Great Britaini »Theenes: 
mies of both will, by depredations upon the 
nation that fhall incline to be:neuter,. force: 

then: ito. defend themfelves. .\~ ; 
The Americans might: farther: fay; Why 
may we not haye a: fhare, at leaft, in the 
power 
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power of making, peace: and:war'? Might: 
not our Congrefs! have a communication:of 
that Sovereignty ? But how is it poffiblesat.: 
the diftance at: which we.are fituated, to fall- 
upon any: method, | by which to communi» 
cate this. power;, and how:could a Council’ 
ever be appointed: to: manage that: matters.) 
without fuch jarring and abfurdity as-would:. 
render their interference inadequate and ridisr: 
culous. Itmuft: allo occur, that‘a numerous: : 
body, like the.Congrefs,. can:never be-foifiti: 
for this part-of executionias:a fingle perfon..- 
3- The third objection is,'Thatigiving the: 
natives of 'thiscountry the privileges of Ame=! 
ricans; upon goingito that-country, will ope+; 
rate’ like: a) bounty” upon emigration fromm 
this country, andinduce: thei inhabitants of) 
Great Britain to  fettle in: America: more’: 
rapidly than: if; that).country- was; difunited > 
and hoftile. This, I makeno doubt; 'would,:? 
in 'part;. becthe effec of this;uniony and fory 
this' very .reafon, :I' think: it» mightioperates 
as an inducement» to America: to enter into» 
it with condiatity. Nor.can am encreafeiofs — 
emigration, in) this event, be. fo! great) an; 
evil, as -an inferior emigration, in caferof” 
the two: countries’ being. totally feparated}.’ 
fince the ‘people who leave’ Britain to fettle® 
in America, may {till be.confidered as a-party: 
of our itrength. ) Yoter 
4. There yet remains to this mode. of) 
fettlement, an objection which will, per- 
haps, 
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haps, meet with more fupporters than any 
that has been yet ftated. {I mean that it is 
propofed, by this fettlement, to give up the 
exclufive trade, which’ this nation has en- 
joyed with America. “To this trade has 
been generally attributed the late {plendor 
and encreafing wealth of this country. 


Statefmen, merchants, and political writers, 


however much they may have differed : 


in other points, have, till very lately, been 
unanimoufly agreed about this. 

In anfwer to this ObjeGtion, I would 
afk, Is there any perfon, who is now fo 


fanguine as to flatter himfelf, that this - 


country can now retain the exclufive right 
to that trade? No perfon, I imagine, be- 
lieves, that in the prefent pofture of affairs, 
this is practicable. 

But 1 will venture to go-a ftep farther, and 
to affert, that the lofs of this exclufive trade 
will not be fo detrimental to Great Britain, 
as has been- generally apprehended. ‘This 
point, is, in my opinion, clearly eftablifh- 
ed ‘by two late authors * on that fubject, 

| whofe 


® Dean Tucker was the firft that publifhed upon this fub- 
jeét.. But the argument is more fully handled by Dr. Smith, 
in his inquiry into the nature and caufes of the wealth of 
nations. A work which contains more original genius, found 
reafoning, and profound knowledge, and what is more valu- 
able than any of them, more independence of thought than 
almoft any work the world is pofiefled of. ‘The author has 


been equally bold and fuccefsful in combating vulgarand oa 
ceive 
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whofe writings have excited the public. ate 
tention. As the reafoning of thofe emi- 
nent writers is well known, it.would be a 
tre{pafs upon the reader’s time, if I was to 
ftate their arguments at fulllength. _ I thall 
only ftate in few words, the refult of what 
they appeared to me to, have completely 
- proved. nee OT piles 
1. There feems great reafon. to doubt 

whether the; trade.of America was sever ib 
beneficial to Great Britain as. has been com= 
monly imagined. That the advancement 
of Britain, as a commercial country, has 
kept pace ‘with her progrefs in the fettling 


the American Colonies, cannot I ,think be 


denied. But it feems alfo. evident, tl 

when thofe Colonies laa ey Fay 500 
our merchants were induced, by, the prof 
peat. of monopoly to quit the trade of Eu- 
trope, in which they, had been formerly en- 


_ gaged, and to turn. their.capitals into that 


of America; and though this. latter trade 
was evidently more profitable to the ‘mer- 
chant, there is good ground to fufpect that 
it was not fo to the nation; becaufe, as it 


yielded a more diftant return of commodi- 


ceived opinions, upon many points ; and ia fpite of all that 


_ has been written upon political economy, he has greatly ime 


proved and added to that important fcience. If the i 
who is unacquainted with otis work, fhall find ay dark aad 
unintelligible, he has only to confult it, B. 4. C. vii. part 3 


_ toreceive perfect fatisfaction and great inftraction. .- 


ties, 
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‘ties, It could not fupport fo great a degree 
induftry at home. No propofition appears 
‘better founded than this, that a near trade, 
which affords quick returns, is, if other 
circumftances are equal, calculated-to-pro- 
‘duce the greateft quantity of manufactures, 
and, therefore, -to give the-greateft.employ- 
ment to induftry. No trade, however, ever 
yielded flower returns than that of America. 
2. Admitting the trade of America to 
have been ever fo beneficial to Great Bri- 
tain, it feems evident that by far SC ae. 
and:moft beneficial part of this trade wou : 
remain, though the reftri€tive laws ni 
refpe& ‘to it were totally removed. os 
‘beft part of the trade between ie : 
America, confifts in the exchange of thofe 
articles which are produced by the oe 
countries cheaper and better than in ot a 
part of the world. In the greater ae © 
‘manufactures with which Britain fupplies 
America, there is no danger that, for ee 
time at leaft, fhe can be rivalled by ot ie 
nations, as might eafily ‘be thewn by 
an ‘enumeration of all our moft rv 
‘branches of manufacture. All this ay e, 
therefore, is totally independent re) on 
. monoply with America, and it aver 
-e carried on éven to a greater sensi . 3 
that monopoly were abolifhed, becaufe the 


itl “apt to :pror 
fear of .competition would .be-ap pe 
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duce a greater exertion of induftry in our 
mercantile people. . 
3- With refpecé to thofe articles, with 
which we fupply the American market, 
and with which, by our own labour, we 
cannot furnith fo cheap as our neighbours, ~ 
it merits attention. Firft, That as our ine 
tereft requires we fhould purchafe thofe ma- 
nufactures from other neighbouring na- 
tions, the mercantile profit which we draw 
upon the fale of them to America, arifes 
merely from the carriage of thole goods, 
and is therefore, comparatively, of little 
importance, Secondly, That as not only 
America, but all the world befides, has an 
intereft to {muggle thofe commodities, we 
mutt of neceffity, from the diftance and ex= 
tent of the American coaft, incur a very 
exorbitant charge in Preventing frauds of 
that nature ; and after all, it is obvious, that 
the efforts we make for this purpofe can 
have little effe@. 10 that in {pite of all we 
can do, the fmuggled trade, in thefé ar- 
ticles, will always be very confiderable, 

From thefe confiderations, it thould feem 
no difficult matter to perfuade us, in our 
prefent circumftances, to make a virtue of 
necefity, and to yield up, without mur- 
muring, thofe reftritive regulations, which 
are far from having that beneficial tendency 
K- commonly 
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commonly fuppofed, and ‘which appear, 


upon a ftrict examination, to have proceed- 
ed from narrow-prejudices, and partial mo- 
tives of intereft, rather than from any 
extenfive and liberal views of policy. 

If the objections which occur to the 
mode of union propofed, arein any degree 
obviated, let us confider next what material 
advantages this union will produce to both 
countries; for unlefs the advantages are 
mutual, we need not hope to find advocates 
on either fide of the Atlantic. 

With refpe& to America, except in one 
inftance, it feems to give them every thing 
for which they have fought lately, and 
much more than they demanded at the 
commencement of hoftilities. They will 
have an unmolefted communication of 
trade with all the world, . befides. the 
Weft-Indies being thrown open to them. 
They will have Britith protection againft 
foreign infult, wheneyer that fhall happen. 
The Government then will be more fecure, 
and as free as if they had no connection 
with Great Britain, becaufe the whole civil 
and military foyereignty 1s in the power of 
the Congrefs and fubordinate affemblies in 
America: and every object of ambition, of 
intereft, and of fame, will remain entire to 
thofe who fhall with to. purfue them. 

é With 


_ America is fufficiently apprized of them, 
K 2 
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With regard to this country, I cannot 
help thinking that this mode of union will 
alfo have its advantages. Nothing can be 
fo impolitic as to extend the territory of a 
country, without extending the means of 
fupporting and defending it. ‘The policy, 
therefore, which laid the whole of the 
fupport and defence of America on Great 
Britain, ought not, fince America has be- 
come a great and populous country, to 
be any longer retained. The expence of 
the civil Government of any country is 
‘very infignificant in comparifon of its mi- 
litary Government: the expence of the 
firft America herfelf was very capable of 


‘defraying *: the expence'of the fecond fell 
entirely, with very trifling exceptions, upon 
“Great Britain. Without reckoning the ex- 


pence of the laft war, or entering’into the 
queftion of, whether that war ought to be 
ftated to the account of America, the peace 
eftablifhment for the Colonies was very ‘con- 
fiderable ; befides guards and garrifons, the 
number of vefiels neceffary to’prevent {mug- 


_ gling was immenfe. By the fyftem propofed 


here, all thofe inconveniences will be'remov- 


_* Itis unneceflary/here toventer into the trifling: excep- 
‘tions of }Governors falaries, and. the different regulations of 
different provinces refpecting their civil Government. They 
are of no ufe in this difeufhon, and every body knows that 


ed; 
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ed; “America will defray the expence -of 
every eftablifhment, civil and military ; and 
Great Britain, befides the trade fhe may 
have with America, in common with the 
reft of the world, and perhaps in preference 
to it, becaufe fhe has been thrown, by the 
American monoply, into manufactures 
adapted to the American market, will have 
all ihe firength of America to affift her 
upon every emergency. 

But, however beneficial this agreement 
may be to the two countries, there is ftill 
one obftacle remaining. The Minifters 
of this country, even in the abject con- 
ceffions they have made, have never 
aimed at quitting with the patronage of 
America. Always defirous of maintaining 
what enables them to oblige their de- 
pendents, and fecures them in the pof- 
{eflion of their offices, they will be un- 
willing to adopt a fyftem which deprives 
them of fo extenfive a power to oblige, and 
may diminifh their political influence. 
Without entering into the real advantages 


tothe country, attending the depriving the © 


Minifers of the Crown of this additional 
means of Corruption, advantages glaringly 
manifeft to all who yalue the liberty of 
their country, it does not feem to me pof- 
fible that the moft fanguine, or the moft 
ignorant Minifter, can now entertain the 


hope 
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hope of reaping any advantage from the dif» 
pofal of places in America. 

Whether the necefiary ftep to carry that 
plan into execution (the beating the French 
at fea, the ruining their trade, and m letting 
their poffeffions in the Weft-Indies) is prac- 
ticable, or what means will make it practi-~ 
cable, is the only queftion that now remains. 
When I contemplate the {pirit of the nation, 
and reflect on the a@tions of individuals, for 
thefe laft five months, I cannot entertain 
a doubt of our fuccefs in thefe particulars, 
When I look back upon the conduct of our 
Minifters, for the laft five years, every thing 
appears. fo dark and uncertain, that it is 
difficult to fay to what fide we fhould turn® 
for relief. | 
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